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On his death (1661) Louis XIV. and his court 
appeared in mourning, an honour not common, 
though Henry IV. had shown it to the memory 
of Gabrielle d’Estrées. Voltaire, who appears 
unwilling to ascribe much ability to the Cardinal, 
takes an opportunity, on occasion of his death, 
to make the following observation :—‘*‘ We can- 
not refrain from combating the opinion, which 
supposes prodigious abilities, and a genius almost 
divine, in those who have governed empires with 
some degree of success. It is not a superior pene- 
tration that makes statesmen, it is their character. 
All men, how inconsiderable soever their share 
of sense may be, see their interest nearly alike. 
A citizen of Bern or Amsterdam, in this respect, 
is equal to Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, 
Richelieu, or Mazarine, but our conduct and our 
enterprises depend absolutely on our natural dis- 
positions, and our success depends upon fortune.” 

Ageof Louis XIV. 





CHARLES SECOND. 


The person given to us by Monk was a man 
without any sense of his duty as a prince—with- 
out any regard to the dignity of his crown—with- 
out any love to his people—dissolute, false, venal, 
and destitute of any positive good quality what- 
ever. except a pleasant temper, and the manners 
of a gentleman.— Burke. 





NELL GWYN. 


Of the early part of Nell’s life, little is known 
but what may be collected from the lampoons of 
the times; in which it is said that she was born 
in a night cellar, sold fish about the streets, ram- 
bled from tavern to tavern, entertaining the com- 
pany after dinner and supper with songs. Other 
accounts say she was born in the cellar in the 
coal-yard in Drury Lane, and that she was first 
taken notice of when selling oranges in the play- 
house. She belonged to the king’s company at 
Drury Lane, and, according to Downes, was re- 
ceived as an actress a few years after that house 
was opened, in 1663. Bishop Burnet speaks of 
her in these terms: —* Gwyn, the indiscretest and 
wildest creature that ever was in a court, con- 
tinued to the end of the king’s life, in great fa- 
Vour, and was maintained at vast expense. The 
Duke of Buckingham told me that when she was 
first brought to the king, she asked only a main- 
tenance of 500/. a year, and the king refused it. 
But when he told me this about four years after, 
he said she had got of the king above sixty thou- 


a manner, and was such a constant diversion to 
the king, that even a new mistress could not 
drive her away.” —History of his own times. 

Mrs. Gwyn is thus noticed in one of Madame 
Sevigne’s letters :—** Mademoiselle de Kerou- 
aille, (Dutchess of Portsmouth) has not been 
disappointed in any thing she proposed. She 
desired to be mistress to the king, and she is so. 
She has a son, who has been acknowledged and 
presented with two duchies. She amasses trea- 
sure and makes herself feared and respected by 
as many as she can. But she did not foresee 
that she would find a young actress in her way, 
whom the king dotes on; and she has it not in 
her power to withdraw him from her. He di- 
vides his care and his time between these two. 
The actress is as haughty as Mademoiselle. She 
insults her, she makes grimaces at her, she at- 
tacks her, she frequently steals the king from her, 
and boasts whenever he gives her the preference. 
She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, and of 
an agreeable humour ; she sings, she dances, she 
acts her part with a good grace. She has a son 
by the king, and hopes to have him acknowledged. 
As to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus :—* ‘The 
Duchess,’ says she, ‘ pretends to be a person of 
quality ; she says she is related to the best fami- 
lies in France; whenever any person of distinc- 
tion dies, she puts herself in mourning. If she 
be a lady of such quality, why does she demean 
herself to be a courtesan? She ought to die with 
shame. As for me it is my profession ; I do not 
pretend to any thing better. I pretend the king 
ought to acknowledge his son and I ain well as- 
sured he will, for he loves me, at least, as well as 
his Portsmouth.’ This creature gets the upper 
hand and embarrasses and discountenances the 
Duchess extremely.” —Lettier 92. 

Mr. Pennant says:—* She resided at her house 
in what was then called Pall-mall. It is the first 
good one on the left hand of St. James’s Square, 
as we enter from Pall-mall. The back room on 
the ground floor was (within memory) entirely 
of looking glass, as was said to have been the 
ceilinig.””—Zondon, p. 101. 

At this house she died in the year 1691, and 
was pompously interred in the parish church of 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields; Dr. Tenneson, then 
vicar, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preaching her funeral sermon. Cibber says Nell 
died a great penitent, ‘ in all the contrite symp- 
toms of Christian sincerity.” 





SIR PETER LELY 


Was born in Westphalia 1617, and came to 
England in 1641. Wulpole observes, “If Var- 








least they are natural ; his laboured draperies flow 
with ease, and not a fold but is placed with pro- 
priety. Lely supplied the want of taste with 
clinquant, his nymphs trail fringes and embroi- 
dery through meadows of purling streams. Add 
that Vandyck’s habits are those of the times; 
Lely’s a kind of fantastic night-gown fastened 
with a pin. The latter was, in truth, the ladies’ 
painter; and whether the age was improved in 
beauty or in flattery, Lely’s women are certainly 
much handsomer than those of Vandyck. ‘They 
please as much more as they evidently meaned 
to aad He caught the reigning character, 
an 


——————On the animated canvass stole 
The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting soul. 


I do not know whether, even in softness of the 
flesh, he did not excel his predecessor. The 
Beauties of Windsor are the Court of Paphos, 
and ought to be engraved for the memoirs of its 
charming biographer, Count Hamilton.’’—.Anec- 
dotes of Painting. 





LETTERS. 


Agreeable trifling—or what the French call 
badinage—is accounted among the merits of let- 
ter-writers. Here are a few examples. 


A letter of introduction, (Madame Sevigné to her 
daughter.) ’ 

** Voila Monsieur Magaloti—who is setting out 
for Provence, and whose desires I willingly grati- 
fy with a letter of introduction; knowing you 
will be glad to see a man of merit, who will speak 
you both French and Italian, a man whose amia- 
able qualities are extolled by the whole court— 
a man, in a word, who carries you two pair of 
shoes from Georget.” 

The ladies have had very amiable rivals in 
their special province, among the opposite sex. 
An example of Horace Walpole. 

‘“* Two days ago, about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and about an hour after dinner; from 
all which you may conclude we dine at two 
o’clock—as we were picking our teeth round a 
littered table, and in a erumby room, Gray in an 
undress, Mr. Conway in a morning gray coat, and 
I in a trim white night gown, slippers, very 
much out of order, with a very little cold—a 
message discomposed us all of a sudden, with a 
service to Mr. Walpole from Mr. More, and that, 
if he pleased, he would wait on him. We scut- 
tled up stairs in great confusion, but with no other 
damage than the flinging down two or three 
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lasses, and the dropping a slipper by the way. 
aving ordered the room to be cleansed out, and 
sent a very civil response to Mr. More, we began 
to consider who Mr. More should be. Is it Mr. 
More of Paris? No. Oh, ’tis Mr. More, my 
Lady ‘Tenham’s husband? No, it can’the. A 
Mr. More then that lives in the Halifax family ? 
No. In short, after thinking of ten thousand 
more Mr. Mores, we concluded it could be never 
a one of them. _ By this time Mr. More arrives ; 
but such a Mr. More! a young gentleman out of 
the wilds of Ireland, who has never been in Eng- 
land, but has got all the ordinary language of that 
kingdom ; has been two years at Paris, where 
he_dined at an ordinary with the refugee Irish, 
and learnt fortifications, which he does not un- 
derstand at all, and which yet is the only thing 
he knows. In short he is a young swain of 
very uncouth phrase, inarticulate speech, and no 
ideas.” —H. Walpole to Rich. West. 


From Lord Byron to Mr. Moore. 

As I wish the soul of the late Antoine Galig- 
nani to rest in peace, (you will have read his 
death published by himself in his own newspaper,) 
you are requested particularly, to inform his chil- 
dren and heits that of their “‘ Literary Gazette,” 
to which I subscribed more than two months ago, 
I have only received one number, notwithstand- 
ng I have written to them repeatedly. If they 
have no regard for me, a subscriber, they ought 
to have some for their deceased parent, who is 
undoubtedly no better off in his present residence 
for their neglect. If not, let me have my francs, 
they were paid by Missiaglia the Wenetian book- 
seller. You may also hint to them that when a 
gentleman writes a letter, it is usual to send an 
answer. If not, I shall make them “a speech,” 
which shall comprise an eulogy of the deceased. 





The name of Captain Morrice, so famous 
amongst the wits of George 'Third’s time, is, we 
believe, but little known to many of the readers 
of our own. He was the companion of such 
men as Fox, Sheridan, Curran, The Prince of 
Wales, &c. &c., and was not inferior to any of 
them, either as a wit or a conversationist—as a 


_lyrie poet he, perhaps, surpassed them all, and 


they all occasionally tried their hands at this 
species of composition. We do not remember 
anything of Sheridan’s so fine as the following 
singularly beautiful Anacreontic. 


ANACREONTIC SONG.—By Caprain Morrice. 


For which he received the prize of the Gold Cup from 
the Harmonic Society. 


Come, thou soul-reviving cup, 
And try thy healing art ; 

Light the Fancy’s visions up— 
And warm my wasted heart. 

Touch with glowing tints of ‘bliss, 
Mem’ry’s fading dream ; 

Give me, while thy lip I kiss, 
The heaven that’s in thy stream ! 


In thy fount the Lyric Muse 
Ever dipp’d her wing, 
Anacreon fed upon thy dews, 
And Horace drained thy spring! 
I, too, the humblesi of the train, 
There my spirit find, 
Freshen there my languid brain— 
And store my vacant mind ! 


When, blest 4 thy fires divine 
Pierce thro’ Time’s dark reign, 


All the joys that.once were mine, 
I snatch from Death again ; 





And, tho’ oft fond anguish rise 
O’er my melting mind, 

Hope still starts to sorrow’s eyes— 
And drinks the tear behind! 


Ne’er, sweet cup, was votary blest 
More thro’ life than me; 

And that life, with grateful breast, 
Thou see’st I give to thee! 

*Midst thy rose-wreath’d nymphs I pass 
Mirth’s sweet hours away ; 

Pleased while Time runs thro’ the glass 
To Fancy’s brighter day! 


Then, magic cup, again for me 
Thy power creative try ; 
Again let hopeful Fancy see 
A heaven in beauty’s eye! 

Oh, lift my lighten’d heart away 
On Pleasure’s downy wing, 
And let me taste that bliss to-day, 

To-morrow may not bring. 





THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
Sr. James’s Parx—Continued. 


Let us, however, leave this disagreeable topic, 
and pursue our ramble through the park. 

The canal, you will observe, although some- 
what diversified in outline, still retains, in shape, 
the memory of what it was, and is little more at 
present than a canal ornamented in some degree. 
From the esplanade, facing the palace, looking 
down the whole length of the canal, is one of 
the best points of view in this park, embracing 
the Horse-Guards, the State Paper Office, Lady 
Dover’s house. Behind these, the Banqueting 
House is partly visible; from hence, also, we 
have a favourable view of the grounds, which are 
not unpleasingly laid out, considering that the 
artist was the afore-mentioned royal architect, 
Mistaire Hash, or Nash, of gingerbread celebrity. 
The gardens are not badly designed, although 
the late capability Brown could have done them 
vastly better—this park being precisely the field 
for his wondrous creative faculty. Passing in 
front of the so-called triumphal arch, which 
seems intended to exhibit the dingy, dark, dis- 
coloured palace in the rear to the greatest disad- 
vantage, we have a view down the long umbra- 
geous vista of the Mall: and here let us repose 
ourselves upon one of these seats—the resting 
places of the destitute in London. Upon these 
seats the unemployed artisan, the dismissed 
clerk, and the footman out of place, may be seen 
sleeping away the idle hours in forgetfulness of 
their misfortunes. Here the ‘ swell cove out of 
luck,’’ whose seedy habiliments exclude him from 
the penetralia of the enclosure, lounges languidly 
cocking his worn-out gossamer on one side his 
head with a jaunty air, and affectedly tapping his 
vamped-up boot with a pinchbeck-headed cane ; 
here supernumerary penny-a-liners take the air, 
until Providence sends, of his goodness, some 
more substantial beverage; here disappointed 
magazine-writers retire to read again their re- 
jected article, and to curse the stupid editor who 
would not see its merit; here Steele contrived to 
extract the matter of many a future 7attler, from 
the contemplation of his fellows in misfortune ; 
and here, too, poor amiable Goldsmith, when 
without a dinner, or the means of procuring one, 
used to take a turn, and ‘*mend his appetite by a 
walk in the park.” , 

That poor young fellow in the fustian shooting- 
jacket and leggins, asleep on the further extre- 
mity of our bench, is a countryman who came to 
London for work, and cannot get it. His money 








is done, and it is more than probable he has not 
tasted food to-day: to-morrow he will go over 
into Westminster and enlist for a soldier. You 
see a poor girl on the opposite bench—one of that 
class as truly as pathetically called unfortunate— 
she is, you observe, in tatters, and the paint has 
been washed off her cheeks with tears. She is 
an unfortunate among unfortunates. Where js 
her professional swagger now ?—where her in- 
viting leer and flippant toss of the head ?—where 
the tawdry finery purchased with the wages of 
her shame? ‘The roseate hue of health has long 
faded from her cheek, and the expression of that 
once happy face is now the expression of rooted 
and inextricable sorrow. Perhaps her thoughts 
have turned to her country friends and her rural 
home—to that home, her desertion of which, it 
may be, has brought the gray hairs of her parents 
with sorrow to the grave—she is hungry, too; 
for I am long enough acquainted with this place 
to distinguish the physiognomy of hunger. What 
does she say ?—half a penny roll has been her 
food since this time yesterday ! 

Gracious eternal God! could the seducers of 
female innocence come hither, and behold their 
triumph in a spectacle like this! would they not 
hide their guilty and guilt-creating heads from 
the lightning, and hear, in every thunder-peal, 
the judgment of an avenging God? 

Humane and gentle reader, when you come 
this way, let the poor unfortunate have a shilling, 
The air will do you good, the exercise will do 
you good, and the charity willdo you good. You 
will not, believe me, dine less heartily for having 
contributed a mite to the poor victim of profligacy, 
who, without your timely assistance, had not 
dined at all. 

We are now on the parade: but there is no- 
thing here save a parcel of lounging life-guards. 
men, and a dozen or so of recruiting sergeants, 
The hour of guard-mounting (ten o’clock in the 
morning) is long past, and ‘all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war,”’ has marched 
back peacefully to its barracks on the other side 
of the park. In the absence of anything better 
to occupy our attention, we will turn our backs 
upon the parade, the great gun, and the greater 
mortar, together with the lounging life-guards- 
men and recruiting sergeants, and indulge our- 
selves with a look at the ducks. 

Who would have supposed that Ducx Istanp, 
over the way there, where you see that desolate- 
looking heron perched upon one leg, was once a 
royal government, like the island of Barataria, 
whereof his Excellency Don Sancho Panza was 
whilome governor and commander in chief? 
Nay, now, don’t laugh, for the thing is a fact, and 
very well attested. , We are informed by the ac- 
curate Mr. Pennant, in his Survey of London, 
that ‘‘ Duck Island was erected, in the time of 
King Charles II. into a government, and had a 
salary annexed to the office in favour of M. Sr. 
Evremonp, who was the first, and perhaps the 
last governor.” 

Only think of a memorial on behalf of the 
widgeon addressed to his Excellency M. Sr. 
Evremonp, Lord-lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Duck Istanp and its dependencies: 
or a paragraph in the London Mercury, to the 
effect ‘‘that his gracious Majesty, Charles Il. 
attended by the Right Honourable, the Earl of 
Rochester, and Mr. Killigrew, the joker, was 
graciously pleased to visit Duck Istanp, where 
his majesty was received by his excellency, the 
Chie with the customary honours, the swans 
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tion of his majesty, and the ducks, teal, and 
widgeon firing a royal salute!” 

We delight in ducks. There is one little 
fellow in particular—black and all black, with an 
orange eye, and a crest like that of the peewit 
growing out of its occiput—who is perfectly 
irresistible. And that poor, ragged, attenuated 
old lady, with her large small family of thirteen 
downy ducklings—why, that poor family would 
eat a quartern loaf to their own cheek, and never 
be a whit the fuller. Pray, Mrs. Duck, do you 
happen to be aware that there is now exhibiting 
in Pall Mall, a steam young-duck manufactory, 
where all you have to do, when you want poul- 
try, is to drop an egg into the engine, and after a 
few turns of the fly-wheel, out comes a delicious 
duckling, ready for the spit, and, to save trouble, 
stuffed beforehand with sage and onions ! 

We delight in ducks— young ducks especially, 
if associated, as young ducks should ever be, 
with the tenderest marrow peas, and stuffed sci- 
entifically ;—but even while alive, your duck is 
a comical-looking rascal. There is an expression 
in his half-closed, wicked little eye, particularly 
when he winks, that stamps him a rum fellow ; 
if he be not a humorist, then is there no tittle of 
truth in physiognomy. 

Fond as we are of ducks, however, we are 
sorry to see them here, where their presence 
operates to the exclusion of human beings from 
the park. We are in no very good humour when 
we observe the verdant-coated verderers of the 
office of Woods and Forests, cutting away with 
ratans at poor little nursery girls and their help- 
less charges, who crowd round the gate of the 
inclosure; and all, forsooth, lest harm should 
arrive to the rum Duck Society’s outlandish 
poultry! We tell the ram Duck Society, in 
plain terms, that the exclusion of one individual 
from a breath of the fresh air, or from an hour’s 
repose on the green turf, is a greater public loss 
than if the necks were twisted off their whole 
exotic rookery! What business have a parcel 
of noblemen and gentlemen to convert a public 
place of recreation like this into an aquatic zoolo- 
gical garden, if, by so doing, the laws respecting 
admission become more stringent, and the public, 
or part and parcel thereof, are excluded? Why 
do not they, with their ducks and ducklings, 
geese and goslings, betake themselves to the so- 
ciety of their brother naturals in the Regent's 
Park? 

We are sorry to observe, too, that there ‘is 
much insolence displayed by the green men who 
keep the gates, towards decent poor people, who 
may be desirous of taking a mouthful of fresh air 
within the inclosure. 

Do these fellows recollect that themselves and 
their masters, the grounds they are appointed to 

rotect, and the green coats they wear, are 

ught, fed, maintained, and paid for by the taxa- 
tion, direct and indirect, contributed from the 
sweat of the brow of that very poor fellow, 
among others, this moment repulsed from the 
gate—for no reason on earth that I can discover, 
save that, like myself, circumstances incline him 
to a preference of a four-and-ninepenny hat, or 
because, like myself, he may be disinclined to 
wear goat-skin on his fingers ? 

We venture to hint to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, what it is altogether un- 
likely persons of their class would ever discover 


by their own natural capacity, that although a. 


man may walk under a four-and-ninepenny hat, 
he is not, therefore, necessarily a highwayman ; 
or that, although he may not have goat-skin on 





his fingers, does it follow that he intends to in- 
sinuate his digits into the pockets of every body 
he may happen to meet? We should be sorry 
to see St. James’s Park appropriated to the ex- 
clusive use of the gentility-mongers. 

The gentility-mongers are already in posses- 
sion of Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park; 
surely these are sufficient for the pedestrian and 
equitative wants of 
“The twice two thousand for whom earth was 

made.” : 


And surely St. James’s Park may be opened to | P 


every body, however humble, whose dress and 
deportment do not outrage public decency. We 
hope the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
will have pity upon decent poor people, and that 
there may be no official prejudice against them 
because they are industrious, and the producers 
of our national wealth and tax-created splendour. 
It does our heart good, on the first Sunday in 
spring, to see the decent artisan, his respectable 
industrious wife, and too or three homely tod- 
dling little children, issue from the dusky alley 
in which they have toiled the tedious winter 
through, to inhale a mouthful of the Almighty’s 
untaxed air, and to refresh their brick-confounded 
eyes with a bit of nature’s unadulterated green. 
A chancellor of the exchequer, to be sure, would 
rather see the whole family in a gin-shop, for the 
sake of the revenue, and because the budget 
would be all the better for it; but, the Lord be 
praised, we are not a chancellor of the exchequer! 

Another turn up the Mall, and at the angle 
formed by the southern and western sides of the 
enclosure of the Duke of Sutherland—a piece of 
ground large enough to spread her apron on, as 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, said of it—we 
find an entrance into the enclosure of 


Tue Green Park, 


Which we propose to circumambulate, strolling 
leisurely up the eastern acclivity, to the reservoir 
—thence descending the shady, and, but for the 
racket of the neighbouring Piccadilly, retired 
walk down to where Rosamond’s Pond was 
formerly situated, and where a number of umbra- 
geous elms still encircle the spot ; thence, ascend- 
ing once again by the ranger’s house, with its 
tastefully laid out enclosure, we emerge on the 
far famed Constitution Hill, and pause awhile to 
look about us. This little park has its own pe- 
culiar beauties—lies well open to the south, and 
possesses, in a very limited space, an agreeable 
undulation of.surface; from hence we see the 
‘«* Toad-in-the-Hole” to least disadvantage, and 
have a fine view of the low-lying St. James’s 
Park; behind which rise, in lofty majesty, the 
twin-towers of Westminster Abbey, giving dig- 
nity and elevation to the view. Over the Queen’s 
Garden, of which we are permitted barely a 
glimpse, the Surrey hills are dimly visible above 
the conglomerated accumulation of habitations 
that make up the bulk of Pimlico. 

*‘On the northwest side of the queen’s pal- 
ace,” says Lambert, ‘is the Green Park, which 
extends from St. James‘s Palace to Piccadilly ; 
from the latter of which it is separated, in some 
places, by a wall, and by an iron railing in 
others. The ranger’s lodge, at the top of the 
hill, fronting towards Piccadilly, with its grounds 
and private gardens, forms a very picturesque 
object, and is seen to advantage from the ride on 
the south side of the park towards Constitution 
Hill. This park contributes greatly towards the 
pleasantness of the surrounding houses that are 
situated so as to command a view of it.” 





On a sunny summer’s afternoon the view from 
this spot is one of great animation—the royal 
standard floats lazily over the marble arch of 
Buckingham Palace, in front of which hundreds 
upon hundreds of well-dressed persons of both 
sexes are congregated, in patient expectation of 
her majesty’s return from her usual ride. My- 
riads are everywhere reclining on the green 
sward, while the privileged classes, having the 
entrée of St. James’s Park, are careering in their 
carriages and on horseback towards the grand 
oint of social attraction—the magic circle of 
fashion in Hyde Park. 

The magnificent approach to London by Hyde 
Park Corner, is seen from this place to the 
greatest advantage—the triumphal arch on this 
side—the noble entrance to Hyde Park on that, 
with the colossal statue of Achilles seen through 
one of the arches—the long line of noble man- 
sions in Piccadilly, terminated towards the park 
by Apsley House. Crossing the road as soon as 
the almost uninterrupted succession of carriages 
entering the park will permit us, we make our 
appearance on a Sunday afternoon in July—the 
height of the fashionable season—in 


Hyper Park. 


‘“‘ Hyde Park,” says Lambert, ‘is a royal de- 
mesne, at the west extremity of the metropolis, 
extending between the great western road on the 
south side, and the road to Oxford on the north to 
Kensington. It is part of the ancient manor of 
Hida, which belonged to the monastery of St. 
Peter at Westminster, till, in the reign of King 
Henry VIII., it became the property of the crown. 
It was originally much larger than it is at present, 
having been reduced since the survey in 1662, 
when it contained 620 acres, by enclosing Ken- 
sington Gardens, and by grants of land between 
Hyde Park Corner and Park Lane, for building 
on. According to a survey taken in 1790, the 
present extent is three hundred and ninety-four 
acres, two roods, and thirty-eight perches. 

‘The scenery of this park is very pleasing, 
and its natural beauties will be greatly heightened 
when the plantations made in it lately have 
reached maturity. ‘The Serpentine River at the 
west end is a fine sheet of water, formed by 
Queen Caroline in the year 1730, by enclosing 
the head of the stream, which, taking its rise to 
the northwest of Bayswater, on the Uxbridge 
road, passes through Kensington Gardens and 
ed park, and falls into the Thames near Rane- 
agh. 

‘* Qn the north side of the Serpentine River is 
a cluster of houses for the keepers and deputy- 
rangers of the park, which, by being built on the 
edge of a grove of tall oaks, forms a pleasing and 
picturesque object in the landscape. The one 
nearest the river is built of timber and plaster, 
and is of considerable antiquity. It was known 
by the name of the Cake House in the beginning 
of the last century, and probably much earlier. 
In the garden belonging to this house is the 
building erected by the home secretary as a re- 
ceiving-house for such as are unfortunately 
drowned in the neighbouring river. 

‘‘At the northwest corner of this park is a 
very beautiful enclosed eminence, called Buckden 
Hill, which, being only separated from Kensing- 
ton Gardens by a ha-ha—seems to be only a part 
of it. On the declivity of this hill is a grove, in 
which are two chalybeate springs. ‘There is a 
footpath across the road to Kensington Gardens. 

‘* On the south side of the park are very hand- 
some barracks for the Royal Gass Guards. And 
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on this side are two carriage roads to Kensing- 
ton, one of which is better known by the name 
of Rotten Row. 

«« These have become the resort of the fashiona- 
ble world instead of the ring, and are much re- 
sorted to on Sundays. 

‘<The open part of the park was much resorted 
to, till lately, for the field-days and reviews of 
the horse and foot guards, as also for those of 
the volunteers, by which the sward of it was so 
much injured, that it had become a dry sandy 
plain, with scarcely a vestige of verdure. At 
present, however, these exercises are forbidden, 
and the surface of the park is sown with grass 
seeds, and covered with the mud taken from the 
bed of the Serpentine river, which will restore it 
to its pristine beauty.” 

This is truly a noble place—more extensive 
than the Green Park and the Park of St. James’s 
put together. It unites the gentle and varied di- 
versity of surface of the one with the umbrageous 
shade of the other. ‘The trees, too, have dignity 
in their decay, and the tout ensemble is that of a 
park of some noble house in the olden time—a 
thing not to be manufactured in a hurry. What 
a mob of people in carriages and on horseback ; 
and what an admiring congregation of envious 
pedestrians, who console themselves for the want 
of an equipage in finding fault with the equipages 
of others, and flattering themselves when they 
do have a turn-out, they will do the trick in a 
superior style! Dreadful thing that gentlemen 
and ladies with so much taste should be in so 
much want of money, and find their chief conso- 
lation in observing how very badly monied peo- 
ple lay their money out! 

That fine-looking man on the black horse— 
him, I mean, in the coat of indescribable green— 
I say indescribable green, for it is neither bottle- 
green, pea-green, apple-green, olive-green, grass- 
green, nor invisible-green—who sits his horse 
sympathetically, as if he were part and parcel of 
the animal—is Count D’Orsay. Close at his 
heels you may observe a youth in a Chesterfield 
hat, with a gold chain wound twice round his 
neck, dipping into his waistcoat pocket, and 
coming out again. He joggles on his animal, 
and has an anxious expression of countenance, 
as if he were about to undergo some dreadful 
surgical operation, but which, doubtless, is de- 
rived from an apprehension that the waistband of 
his Sunday breeches is going to crack—that is 
Fitz-Wiggins, son to old Wiggins, the retired 
cow-keeper, of Canonbury Row, Islington. I 
know the fellow well. He is a gentility-monger; 
spends all his time and all his money in smelling 
after fashionable people; but, with all his exer- 
tions, the highest approach he ever made to gen- 
teel society was getting into the Garrick Club. 
He has a good horse, you see, and seems as 
much at home upon it as if he were mounted on 
one of his paternal cows. Alas, poor Wiggins! 

There goes Count D’Orsay again. The more 
I look at him, the more I am surprised at the 
despotic authority that accomplished gentleman 
has long exercised in matters of dress. He is 
faultless, to be sure; I cannot say he is over- 
dressed, and it is equally clear that he is not 
under-dressed. Still there is something about 
him that does not fulfil my preconceived idea of 
the rig-out of a perfect gentleman. . His coat- 
collar is too much detached, which gives to the 
upper part of his figure an air of singularity—of 
a pretension to unapproachable perfection— 
which, of all things, your English gentleman 
studies to avoid. The pantaloon, too, embra- 
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ing the toe, however well calculated to throw out 
the symmetrical leg in bold relief, gives to the 
foot something of a slippered air. But it is in 
the accompaniments of his habit that the Count 
D’Orsay mainly excels. No man living has such 
exquisite taste in the details. What expression 
in that hat! What tone, harmony, and keeping 
in that vest! What grace and elegance in the 
drapery of that stock! ‘The count is acknow- 
ledged to be, I had almost said, superhuman in 
stocks! Pray, observe, if you please, sir, the 
style of the count’s spur. ‘That spur, let me tell 
you, was designed by the count himself. It was 
the admiration of everybody, and the maker cal- 
culated on gaining a fortune by it. But would 
you believe it, as soon as one pair had been cast 
for the heels of the count himself, he ordered the 
moulds, patterns, and drawings to be brought 
home to him; had them broken up before his 
face, and with his own hands committed the frag- 
ments to the flames ! 
(To be continued.) 





NEW BOOKS. 
History of the United States, from their settle- 


ment as Colonies to the close of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Madison, 1817. By Salma 
Hale. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1840, 
2 volumes. 

The History of England, from the earliest pe- 
‘riod to 1839. By Thomas Keightley, with 
notes by the American Editor. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1840, 5 vols. 

Universal History, from the Creation of the 
World to the ¢ of George III, 1820. 
By Hon. Alexander Frazer Tytler and Ed- 
ward Nares, D. D. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1840, 6 vols. 

The thirteen volumes, of which the titles are 
given above, form a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the Family Library and the School 
Library of the Messrs. Harpers. Hale’s United 
States, which has long been esteemed one of the 
best school histories ; and has been once printed 
without acknowledgment, and once outrageously 
printed in London, has now been carefully re- 
written bye author, and expanded into the 
proper size for the Library. It is a good, sound 
history and will be so considered, notwithstand- 
ing that the publishers of Mr. Bancroft’s work 
gravely inform the public in one of their announce- 
ments, that that gentleman’s is the only history 
of the United States, which has ever been written. 
They will probably in process of time, arrive at 
the conclusion, that Mr. Bancroft is the only man 
living in the present age. 

The History of England, by Mr. Keightley, 
is one of the most readable and agreeable books 
we have taken up for alongtime. It steers clear 
of the ultra loyalty of Hume, and the sectarian 
bigotry of Lingard; and is a much better guide 
in the real history of England than any of the 
numerous works which have been written under 
the influence of strong political partialities. It 
is of precisely the proper size to be read through 
by the participators in the benefits conferred by 
the school library system: and it will doubtless 
enliven and inform many and many a cheerful 
fireside circle in the country. 

The Universal History of Tytler, was neces- 
sary to afford a general view of history to the 
readers of the school library. This has long 
been considered a standard work. It is a good 
sign to see works like these obtaining a wide 


spread circulation. ‘The taste for history which 
they will inspire, will be one of the most efficient 
means of extirpating the passion for trashy read- 
ing which is too prevalent in our country. 








IM TATION VERSES. 
THE LARK,—BY RONSARD. 


——* Guidée du zephire 
Sublime en I’ air vire et revire, 
Rt y declique un joli cris. 
Qui ait, guerit, et tive lire.” 
The same by Du Bartas. 
La gentille alotette, avec son tirelire 
Tirelire a lire, et tireliran tire, 


Ven la voute du ciel, puis son vol ver ce lieu 
Vire et desire dire adieu dieu, adieu dieu.” 





POETICAL ECHOS. 


Which exhibit a curious picture of the state of the 
Roundheads of Charles I. 


Now, Echo, on what’s religion grounded ? 
Roundhead! 
Who’s its professor most considerable ? 
Rabble! 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly! 
" ddly ! 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 
Oli! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever? 
Ever! 
Yet they pretend that they do edifie, 
O fie! 
How stand they affected to the government Poth 
vil! 
But to the king they say they are most loyal. 
Lie all! 
Then God keep king and state from these same men. 
Amen! 


This in French is more ingenious. 


‘¢Pour nous plaire, un plumet 
Met 
Tout en usage, 
Mais on trouve souvent 
Vent 
Dans son language. 
On y voit des commis 
Mis 
Comme des princes, 
Apres etre venus 
Nuds 
De leurs Provinces.” 





WALDIG'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
ree of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxzars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Dotuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 





complete sets. 
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